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Publication of this issue has been unavoidably delayed by the suspension of 
lectric power supply during the acute period of the fuel crisis. 


Members are reminded that applications for the April, 1947—June, 1948, Corre- 
ndence Courses should have reached the Hon. Education Secretaries by 20th March. 


— The Hon. Membership Secretary wishes to apologise for delays which have and 
ust still occur in attention to letters addressed to him. A severe illness of long 
uration has hitherto incapacitated him from replying to correspondents. 


The index to Vol. XXXIX (1946) of The Library Assistant is being sent out to 
ubscribers with this issue. Individual members and library authorities who wish to 
btain copies of the index should apply to the Hon. Education Secretaries enclosing 
stamped addressed envelope. Applications should not be made to the Hon. Editor. 


Officers of the A.A.L. :— 


HONORARY SECRETARY (new address): Mr. E. Cave, F.L.A. (East Holborn 
Public Library, 34-36, Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C.1). 


HONORARY TREASURER (Acting): Mr. E. A. Clough, A.L.A. (Central 
Library, Albion Street, Hull). 


By-Election.—Nominations, which must be made in writing by two or more members 
f the Association, and countersigned by the nominee, aré invited for the elective 
ffice of Honorary Treasurer of the A.A.L. Nominations must reach the Honorary 

retary within twelve days of the publication of this notice. The Council have 
ominated Mr. E. A. Clough, A.L.A. (Hull), for the office. 


1947 Annual General Meeting.—A Preliminary Notice concerning the Annual General 
Meeting appeared in The Times Literary Supplement on March 22nd. Detailed arrange- 
ments and the Agenda for the meeting will be published in full in the next issue of 

e Assistant. 
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Inaugural Meeting, 1947 


N the unavoidable absence of the President, the Chair was taken by Mr. W. 

Stevenson (Hornsey) at the 52nd Inaugural Meeting held at Chaucer House on 

January, when the speaker was Mr. L. A. G. Strong. Introducing Mr. Stron 
and calling upon him to speak on “ Broadcasting,” the Chairman referred to t 
various fields of literature in which, as well as in broadcasting, Mr. Strong bas mad 
his mark. 

Mr. Strong’s address was a practical discussion on broadcasting, illustrated by 
examples of technique, and was greatly appreciated by the large gathering of membe 
and friends. Mr. Strong, who has been broadcasting since 1928, described the pr 
cedure from the time of arriving at the place from which the broadcast is to be ma 
to the actual moment when the red light in the studio indicates that the speaker i 
on the air. On one occasion Mr. Strong was conducted to the studio and evident 
forgotten, for when the time for the broadcast arrived and no announcer appeare 
























Mr. Strong donned a pair of headphones to hear that he was unable to be present § (1 
From his ‘experience in broadcasting, said Mr. Strong, he had learned threg 19: 
important things: first, that the broadcaster speaks to one person and one perso 
only ; second, that the distance of the speaker from the microphone, carefully decide at 
by “‘ balance tests,” is the actual distance from the listener’s ear, and that the microg gi 
phone—a very delicate instrument—conveys to the listener many things; such a§ to 
taking breath, hesitation and evasions, which cannot be heard in normal conversations§ Se 
The broadcaster, lacking stage and setting, cannot hoodwink the listener as he sit sp 
by his loudspeaker at home, and must rely entirely on the spoken word. Mr. Strong’§ M 


aloud at broadcasting pace as to read to oneself, and furthermore radio plays an 
stories must move two to six times faster than theatre plays or stories read from 
platform. This, of course, considerably affects script writing. 

To illustrate his points, Mr. Strong read a story called “‘ Sherbet,”’ and from 
first sentence the interest of the audience was well maintained by the clever characteri 
sation and economy in words in what\the speaker called ‘‘ an imbecile tale,” bu 
which nevertheless underlined many important details. The story told something 


the time, and moved at a fast rate. Ww 
Illustrating the difference of speed between stage and radio, Mr. Strong assumedj * 
the dual role of a father and a son who was reluctantly handing over a letter, and - 


showed how so small an incident could be prolonged by clever stagecraft. In 
broadcast the scene would have to be played much quicker. ‘* Saturday Night Theatre” 
takes an hour and a quarter in the studio for a play that needs two and a half hour 
on the stage. The play is not cut when broadcast, and although the pace of speaking 
is not much faster than on the stage, the whole action is speeded up. 

Mr. Strong described the studio scene when a play is being broadcast—the rows 
of chairs, the actor walking to the microphone to speak and returning to make way§ 4 
for another, the lack of atmosphere, audience, make-up and costume; the need forg p 
keeping the correct distance from the microphone when reading a part, the task off a 
working up passion under such circumstances, and even when real feeling has been§ 1 
worked up, the sudden complete break which may be necessary to take in an outside / 
effect or the voice of an actor unable to be present in the studio. In such auster¢ 
and artificial surroundings, said Mr. Strong, the creation of atmosphere is extremely§ ¢ 
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difficult. In conclusion, he added that in the radio play, as in all broadcasting, the 
secret lies in honesty of purpose and a friendly attitude to one’s fellow beings. 

Mr. S. C. Holliday (Kensington), in moving the Association’s thanks to the speaker, 
referred to his own war-time experience of broadcasting whilst with the R.A.F. in 
Canada. The motion was carried with acclamation. 


“hie” 
Council Notes 


HE first Council Meeting of the 52nd Session was held at Chaucer House on 
Wednesday, 8th January, the President (Mr. H. W. Marr) in the Chair. Prior 
to the business set out on the Agenda, the President thanked the Council for 
conferring on him the honour of his Office, and welcomed new members to the Council. 
The Hon. Secretary reported that he had submitted the name of the Hon. Editor 
(Mr. S. C. Holliday) to represent the A.A.L. on the L.A. Publications Committee, 
1947, and the Council confirmed the action taken. 

After discussion it was resolved not to hold a separate A.A.L. Sectional Meeting 
at the Library Association Conference this year, to submit the name of a speaker to 
give the assistant’s point of view at the Session “‘ The education of future entrants 
to the library profession,” and to reqyest that this Session be entitled the “ A.A.L. 
Session.” Mr. S. H. Horrocks (Paddington) has accepted the Council’s invitation to 
speak on this subject. The L.A. Conference Committee suggested a Joint Sectional 
Meeting with the County Libraries Section, for which Mr. Marr was elected Chairman 
and Miss Butler (County) and Mr. Cave (A.A.L.) speakers on the subject “‘ Urban 
and county libraries: two aspects of one profession.” . The Council agreed to this 
suggestion, but resolved to forward to the Library Association a request that in future 
years, as in the past, the A.A.L. be granted a full session with power to make all 


ig arrangements. 








The Hon. Secretary reported that he had received from Mr. E. Wisker his resignation 
of the Office of Hon. Treasurer, as he was leaving the profession. The President 
moved, and Mr. Carver seconded, the Council’s warm appreciation of Mr. Wisker’s 
work on behalf of the A.A.L., and Mr. Wisker replied. On the motion of Mr. Carver, 
seconded by the Hon. Editor, it was resolved that Mr. E. A. Clough (Hull) be nominated 
by the Council to this elective Office, and become Acting Honorary Treasurer pending 
the result of any election which might be necessary. ‘ 

Mr. A. LI. Carver was appointed Chairman of the Council for the year, and the 
following Committee Chairmen were elected: Finance and General Purposes (Mr. 
A. LI. Carver) ; Benevolent Fund (Miss G. L. Dean); Press and Publications (Miss 
G. S. Smith) ; Education and Library (Mr. W. Pearson). 

The Publications Committee further considered the forthcoming edition of Sequels 
and in view of increased costs it was recommended that the selling price be 10s. 6d. 
per copy (7s. 6d. to A.A.L. members). Mr. F. M. Gardner, editor of this work, was 
authorised to open negotiations with the H. W. Wilson Co. to act as American agents. 
The Publications Committee hopes that a revised edition of Hewitt’s Summary of 
library law will be available in November of this year. 

The Finance and General Purposes Committee received the Scrutineers’ Report 
on the election for the 1947 Council, as follows :— 
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ELECTION OF NATIONAL COUNCILLORS, 1947 


Scrutineers’ Report 


Voting papers issued .. oe as 

Voting papers returned .. <« ae 

Spoiled papers .. bg ea 12 

Elected No. of votes 
Carver, A. LI. ‘ = a es ce OS 
Wragg, Miss E. F. i“ es - oo ae 
Woolley, Miss D. 676 
Smith, Miss G. S. .. 579 
Lynes, Miss A. 575 
Bonny, H. V. 506 
Not Elected 

Horrocks, S. H. 489 
Hey, R. J. .. 441 
Clough, E. A. 429 
Tomlinson, N. ™ Pe ts - .. 424 
Hormell, Miss N. T. a any wa .. 423 
Corbett, E. V. ; ‘ 421 
Rennie, A. .. i 373 
Stockham, K.A. .. <4 as os .. 303 
Aldridge, R. K. B. En a in -- 286 
Wood, A. G. re 277 
Taylor, W. A. ai sg hig aa ws 42ee 
Littman, Miss E. M. - 5 ea “. ae 
Hudson, W. S. si en -- 210 
Shaw, L. J... ee ; 206 


Mr. L. H. Sidwell withdrew his nomination on 21st November, 1946, on accepting 
the Council’s nomination as Hon. Membership Secretary. Votes recorded for him 
have been discounted. 


(Signed) E. J. ADSETT 
W. H. S. ASHMORE 
, P. BOULTON 
ELSIE M. EXLEY 
J. M. SILVESTER 
Scrutineers. 


It was reported that there were only six seats for the nationally elected members. 
Divisional Committees were asked to note the need for drawing members’ attention 
to the desirability of exercising their votes at these elections. 

It was resolved that in future, when conditions permit, more information about 
candidates for election to the Council shall be given on the voting papers; and a 
sub-committee is to be set up to codify Rules for the conduct of A.A.L. elections. 

The 1947 Annual General Meeting will be held as soon as possible after the end 
of June ; full details will be given in the May-June Assistant. 
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A.A.L. Correspondence Courses 


A special appeal is made to those members who are suitably qualified and 
interested in this wo1k to make application to join our panel of tutors. There are 
vacancies in a number of sections, and intending applicants are asked to contact their 
Divisional Hon. Secretary as soon as possible. 


The A.A.L. Council regrets that it has become necessary to increase the fees of the 
Correspondence Courses by 10s. per course as from 1st January, 1947. If itis possible 
to obtain sufficient supplies it is hoped that notebooks and wrappers will again be 
provided with the Courses, commencing in April, 1947. Special attention is drawn 
to the introduction of a new Course in our programme to cover Final—Part 3(c), Special 
Libraries and Information Bureaux. 


Correspondence Courses in the sections mentioned below will be arranged to run 
from April to June of the following year, and from November to December of the 
following year. The Courses, conducted under the auspices of the A.A.L. (Section of 
the L.A.), comprise ten monthly lessons, consisting of a prescribed selection of technical 
reading, hints and advice on study and practical work and questions or subjects for 
essays upon which the tutor will write comments or corrections. 


The subjects treated and the respective fees are as follows :— 


Entrance Examination—The Course covers the whole of the L.A. requirements for 
this. examination. Fee, £2 10s. 0d. 


Registration Examination.—Group (a) (i) Classification—Fee, £1 15s. Od.; (ii) 
Cataloguing—Fee, £1 15s. 0d. Group (5) (iii) and (iv) Bibliography and Assistance to 
Readers in the choice of books—Fee, £2 10s. Od. Group (c) (v) Library Organization 


and Administration—Fee, £1 15s. Od.; (vi) History of English Literature—Fee, 
£1 15s. Od. 


Final Examination —Part 1, Bibliography and Book Selection—Fee, £2 Os. Od. 
Part 2, Library Organization and General Librarianship—Fee, £2 0s.0d. Part 3, Library 
Routine and Administration : (a) Public Libraries—Fee, £2 Os. Od.; (6) University 
and College Libraries—Fee, £2 Os. Od.; (c) Special Libraries and Information 
Bureaux—Fee, £2 Os. Od. Part 4, Literary Criticism and Appreciation: (a) Modern 
Literature—Fee, £2 0s. 0d. Part 5, Specialist Certificates : (c) Advanced Classification— 


Fee, £1 15s. Od. ; Advanced Cataloguing—Fee, £1 15s. Od. ; (d) Historical Bibliography 
—Fee, £2 Os. Od. 


Non-members of the Library Association are charged double fees. 


Students wishing to enter for a Course must obtain an application form from and 
send it (together with the appropriate fee) to the Joint Hon. Education Secretaries, Car- 
negie Library, Herne Hill Road, London, S.E.24. Applications must reach the above 
before 20th March and 20th October for the April and November courses respectively. 
Short revision courses in Classification and Cataloguing will be available to those 
members who have already sat for those parts of the Intermediate Examination (old 
syllabus) and failed, and are eligible to sit again in 1947. Applications for these courses 
must reach the Joint Hon. Education Secretaries on or before 28th February and 
30th August for the March and September courses respectively. The fees for these 
courses will remain at £1 6s. 6d. per subject, but no stationery will be provided. Note 
that after the above dates no application will be considered. 
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Important.—Before entering for a course, students are particularly advised to make 
themselves familiar with the regulations governing the examination, as printed in The 
Library Association year book. Any queries concerning the examinations or the syllabus 
should be sent direct to The Library Association and not to The Association of Assistant 
Librarians. 


Students are informed that stocks of the revised and enlarged edition of Phillips’ 
A primer of book classification are now very low. Intending purchasers should place 
their orders as soon as possible with the Hon. Education Secretaries, Carnegie Library, 
Herne Hill Road, London, S.E.24. The price is 6s. to members and 7s. to non-members, 


“sae~ 


Utility Textbooks? 


Alan McNae 


UNDREDS of returned Service men and women who, but for the war, would 
have completed their examinations, are now competing with the new generation 
of assistants for the use of textbooks. Most of them are working long hours 

with short staffs, having to study during their spare time (despite the ideals of the 
Library Association), and hastily gulping down large lumps of indigestible information 
in the few hours they may keep a textbook before it has to be passed on to a colleague. 

We all realise that the publishers are doing their best against severe shortages of 
labour and material, and we have been promised reprints of textbooks as soon as it 
can be arranged, but naturally the publishers are visualising these reprints as being 
as nearly as possible equal in all respects with the pre-war editions, and having regard 
for the demands of students in other callings, it will be years before the supply of 
library textbooks is either adequate or complete. 


In these days of universal shortages we have become used to makeshift and utility 
items whether they be clothes, furniture or books. As librariarts we are only too 
conscious of the utility nature of the “‘ war economy ” books we provide for public 
use and are anxiously looking forward to the days when first-class materials will again 
be available to give a longer life to our stocks. But whilst appreciating the necessity 
of stout materials for books which receive varying grades of handling from all and 
sundry, the textbook situation is clearly a case where tradition must be jettisoned 
and steps taken to produce the most necessary textbooks as speedily and cheaply as 
possible. 


Assuming that the stereos of the textbooks are still in existence, librarians and ff 
publishers should be able to meet each other halfway in the matter. ‘Supplies of news- 
print are now much more plentiful, some newspapers being able to squander the whole 
of a page on one advertisement for the sale of shares. Some of this newsprint could 
be utilised for the printing of textbooks. The books need not be elaborate—paper- 
bound copies would do. If necessary, they could be sold in sheets, for it is a poor 
librarian who could not fashion some sort of makeshift binding to keep the sheets 
together. Such a book would not be permanent, but it would survive long enough 
to enable the student to pass his examination before it was scrapped, and would not 
spoil the publisher’s market for the proper edition when it becomes possible to produce 
it. If doubts be entertained as to.the amount of newsprint that would be taken up, 
a single page of a paper the size of the Daily Telegraph will provide more than enough 
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paper for one section of (say) Esdaile’s Student’s manual of bibliography, twenty-four 
such pages being enough for each complete copy, excluding the plates and specimens 
of paper. i 

What would be the demand for these textbooks? According to a table in the 
L.A. Record for October, 1946, there are at least 260 students attending the full-time 
schools for the Registration or Final examinations, both of which include Biblibgraphy. 
There is a combined total of 100 students taking a Bibliography course in two of the 
London Evening Institutes. On these figures one can assume that in the remaining 
five London institutes there will be at least another 140 taking Bibliography. Ata | 
conservative estimate one can also assume another three to four hundred students of 
Bibliography in the remainder of the British Isles. Therefore, allowing for copies 
already available, there is a demand for close on 750 copies of a textbook on Biblio-. 
graphy. Equally, there should exist a similar demand for the chief textbooks’in all 
the other topics covered by the L.A. examinations. 

Let it be noted that we are not asking for a reprint on these lines of all the books 
listed in the L.A. year book. One or two,only of the more comprehensive books 
in each section covered by the syllabus will suffice for our needs, and assist us con- 
siderably in the completion of our studies. 

One further point: ‘‘ Demos,” in his article in the Nov.-Dec. Assistant, pleads 
with librarians to build up a good staff library for the benefit of future generations, 
and to press publishers for reprints where necessary. How effective will be the “ voices 
in the wilderness ” of a few librarians asking for odd volumes of this or that textbook ? 


Would it not be more useful if librarians were to review their staff libraries, list 
their requirements, and forward these lists to a committee of the A.A.L., the L.A., 
or an independent committee composed of members of those bodies? This committee, 
having consolidated the lists, could then approach the respective publishers with a 
definite statement of the minimum number of copies of a textbook required. 


If these two schemes—the short-term policy of “ utility” textbooks, and the long- 
term policy for the provision of normal style volumes—were put into operation, we should 


be assisting not only the present members of the profession, but the future generations 
of assistants as well. 
: “ae” 


Divisional Notes and News 


Owing to pressure on space, a large number of Divisional Reports have been held 
over. They will be published as soon as possible. 


_ Bristol and District.—A successful preliminary meeting of the Bristol and District 
Division was held at the Central Public Library, Bristol, on Wednesday afternoon, 
18th December, 1946. Eighty-two members from Gloucestershire, Somerset and 
Wiltshire were welcomed by Mr. James Ross, M.A., F.L.A., City Librarian (Past 
President), and heard most stimulating addresses on the history and work of the 


Association by the President (Mr. J. T. Gillett, F.L.A.) and by the Honorary Secretary 
(Mr. E. Cave, F.L.A.). 


Mr. Gillett, who said that the inauguration of this new Division was one of the 
most pleasing ceremonies that it had been his duty to attend during his years as 
President, stressed the importance of the contribution that a Division could make in 
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promoting locally the objects of the Association. He outlined the history of th 
A.A.L. during the last fifty years and its steady increase in importance, and spoke 
of its educational activities, its publications and The Library Assistant. In suppor 
of his claim that it was the finest training ground for the extension of new idea 
in librarianship, he cited past officers of the Association who were now the leading 
figures in the profession. The Honorary Secretary (Mr. E. Cave) made valuable 
suggestions for tackling a new Division’s immediate problems, with many useful pointer 
on practical aspects of divisional work, and conveyed to the meeting the good wishe 
of the A.A.L. Council for the future of the Division. After the election of Officers 
and Committee, the meeting passed votes of thanks to the speakers, proposed by 
Mr. G. P. Jackson, A.L.A., and Miss M. E. Grinham, A.L.A., and to the City 
Librarian for hospitality and for great encouragement during the Division’s preliminary 
stages, proposed by Mr. M. Jolliffe, F.L.A., and Mr. W. Tynemouth, F.L.A.: Teall, 
was then served, and afterwards members visited departments of the Central Library.R, 
The attendance, almost 90 per cent. of the Divisional strength, augurs well for a live 
and enthusiastic Division. 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEE, 1947 
Chairman: Mr. M. Jolliffe, F.L.A. 
Committee : Miss M. Byrne. Miss G. E. C. Edwards, A.L.A. 
Miss K. M. Cane, A.L.A. Mr. F. H. Rogers, F.L.A. 
Miss A. W. Pollard, F.L.A. Mr. G. E. Thompson, A.L.A. 
Miss M. C. Thomas, A.L.A. 
Hon. Treasurer : Mr. W. Tynemouth, F.L.A. 


Hon. Secretary : Mr. P. J. Heaton (Central Library, College Green, Bristol, 1). 


North-Eastern Division.—The following were returned unopposed .as Officers off] 
the Division for 1947 :— 


Chairman: J. Smeaton. 
Hon. Treasurer : A. F. Thompson. 
Hoon. Secreiary : Miss W. C. Donkin. 
Hon. Education Secretary : E. F. Patterson. 
Hon. Membership Secretary : Miss H. Andrews. 
The voting for the Committee resulted as follows :— 
Elected 

E. J. Clark .. 

R. Muris  .. 

T. S. Cardy.. 

A. Rennie .. a 

Miss T. M. Westerlea 

Miss A. B. Syrett .. 

J. B. Ferguson 

J. N. Harris 

Miss M. Fallon 

Not Elected 

Miss E. M. Greenlees 

A. Donnelly 

Miss I. Short 








S. H. Horrocks 


HE new syllabus is in process of shaking down. Those of us who were con- 

cerned at its vagueness need have had few qualms, for the new syllabus is 

being interpreted reasonably strictly and with intelligence. This set of questions. 
ican be answered in the main by a student in a good library who performs his daily 
duties with his eyes open. 


ibrary Administration and Procedure 


Q. 1, concerning charging systems, and Q. 3, a typical day’s work in the library, 
are straightforward descriptive questions needing only memory of work performed 
a few hours before. The first question will be improved by including a few small 

imen drawings (charging cards, tickets, etc.) giving approximate sizes. 

Q. 2, state what processes a book goes through from the time it is received from 
he bookseller to the time it goes into circulation, calls for a tabulated answer listing 
some or all of the following processes: checking, collating, invoicing, stamping, 
abelling, accessioning, classifying, cataloguing, shelf registering, stocking and number- 
ng. Give a very brief description of the practical value of each step. 

Q. 4, set out briefly the sequence of action you would take if you were allowed 
0 institute your own system of dealing with overdue [books]. Most students would 

isely, where possible, describe the system in use in their own library. 


Q. 5, state briefly what you know of the working of the Regional Library System, 
s a straightforward question on a subject specifically included in the syllabus. Here 
again a short description of the country-wide system of regional libraries, together 
with a short resumé of procedure in the student’s own area, will suffice. Regionalisa- 
tion has quickened the service of book supply, in that the National Central Library 
as been relieved of many requests which a library’s own region can fulfil. This. 
— would not call for a description of the function of the National Central 

rary. . 


ataloguing and Classification 


There are four questions on cataloguing and one on classification, which latter, 
although it would seem to go beyond the syllabus, is nevertheless a fair one. 

Q. 1, what are the essential principles governing a good scheme for the classification 
of books ?, requires the information that it should include all knowledge, be capable 
of expansion at all points, be set out in the form of a schedule, and be equipped with 
orm classes and divisions, notation and index. 

Q. 2, 3, 4, would seem to demand a knowledge of and examples from the A.-A. 

ode, 1908. Where possible, students should always give examples, whether asked 
or or not. 

Q. 5, to what points would you pay particular attention in drawing up a notice 

plaining your author catalogue to your readers ?, is a favourite question. It should 
first be stated that the entries are arranged alphabetically by the names of “‘ authors.” 
en describe what an author is, such as a person, a group of persons, a body such as 
Library Association, or an institution such as a public library. Explain that some 
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books might be entered under the title, and state, perhaps, how government publications 
and music are entered. Also add that the classification number is the key to th 
book’s location on the shelves. 


Choice of Books and General Knowledge of Current English Literature 


The syllabus says that the student “‘ should have read, with freedom of choice, 
a reasonable number of representative works of modern English literature from 1850,” 
If the student has done this, he will be able to answer the questions set. 


Reference Material and Methods 


Q. 1, what reference material would be of special help to readers asking for infor. 
mation on the following subjects ?, would, I feel, be answered adequately by very fewRy 
students. A tabulated answer is needed : identification of a trade mark—Trade Mark 
Journal, Kelly’s trade directories ; the population of a named town in Scotland— 
the Municipal year book would give the most recent information ; coat of arms ofa 
local family—Papworth, Fox-Davies’ Armorial families, Burke’s Landed Gentry, etc. ; 
the date of the passing of the Reform Bill—Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates, or any history 
-of England or encyclopedia. 

Q. 2; on information bureaux, should have been easy to regular readers of the 
professional magazines. 

Q. 5, write a brief summary account of three important encyclopedias which you 
consider should be in a central reference library. It is assumed that general encyclo- 
pedias, and not those of special subjects, are required, and any of those given in 
Cowley’s Use of reference material will be suitable. 


~stae™ 


meta A Major. Problem of Librarianship—2 
G. B.. Cotton 


THE MEANS WHEREBY THE SITUATION CAN BE IMPROVED 


6. Full implementation of the Charter 


The status of local government officials has recently been considerably advanced FF 
by the National Charter, which has laid-down definite salaries for the various grades, # 
and which recommends a 38-hour week. It is true that in certain individual cases # 
there has been some disappointment, but taken as a whole the tetms are much better 
than librarians dreamed of before the war. It is already evident, however, that various 
loopholes exist within the Charter’s structure, and that these are being explored by 
committees in an effort to economize. There are signs, too, that the Libraries depart: 
ment, in its role as Cinderella, is bearing the brunt of these inquiries. In the first place, 
the 38-hour week has been shelved by certain authorities on the grounds quoted it 
paragraph 1: the contract of employment. Secondly, certain administrative posts 
have been de-graded, and the staff placed within the clerical grade. This practice 
has been roundly criticized in the July issue of the Librarian. It is surely evident that 
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emancipation for library departments is to be achieved, now is the time to fight for 
After a total war, the tendency to democratize is greatest. These ideals will 
lowly fade in the years to come, and the longer the fight is delayed, the more difficult 
will be. This is the librarian’s great chance to gain for his staff those conditions 
bf service he never knew himself. If he tries, and fails, he may then hope that time 
ill bring about the improvement he seeks. _If he fails to try, it must be implied that 
considers the cause unworthy—a view to which the present President of the Library 
Association certainly does not subscribe. 


The problem of National Service is one which must inevitably crop up as a result 
pf the recent war and the continuation of the policy of conscription. It will manifest 
.piself chiefly in this way: a person of 24-25 years of age (perhaps even older), who 
was about to join the library service before the war but was prevented by conscription, . 
is demobilised after 6—7 years’ service. This person is still resolved to enter the library 
profession. Many authorities, however, having regard to the wage-for-age scale of 
he General Division of the National Joint Council Scheme, specify an age limit of 
6-17, which automatically disqualifies the demobee. This very real problem which 
s acting as a choking Valve against the influx of a promising and deserving section 
pf the community is capable of two solutions, though one is so ridiculous that the 
ther remains the only logical course. The first is that specifications should allow 
or Service-time, in order to allow ex-Service people to enter the field, but that such 
randidates, if successful, should accept a lower figure on the salaries scale. This 
proposal is ludicrous. It involves the greatest breach of faith with men and women 
ho have been drafted into a service they never requested and which they have served 
ith honour. If applied, then librarianship will be the only profession in the country 
mploying men of 24 and 25 at a wage of about a pound per week. Such a situation 
ould appear absurd even to those most likely to cavil against its alternative—assistants 
unior in age but with three or more years’ library experience. Therefore the. only 
maining proposal is that age specifications should (as in the Civil Service) accommodate 
px-Service candidates, and the wage-for-age clause retained. Should such action be 
aken unequivocally by all authorities, and all candidates judged according to their 

erit rather than by financial considerations, the library profession would benefit 
aterially by an intake of mature assistants. 


Responsibilities inherent in the Charter 


No one worth his salt expects something for nothing, and if the conditions of the 
harter are implemented, the librarian’s responsibility will be increased. With reason- 
able working hours and salaries he will no longer be able to evade the very real problem 
of staffing. Therefore, the sooner all librarians insist on adequately qualified assistants 
in toto, the better. It has been described in paragraph 4 how the engagement of 
nqualified personnel can lead to frustration and a poor standard of work. 


The first consideration, the continued employment of temporary assistants, has 

been discussed in detail elsewhere. It should be added that the Library Association 
“BCouncil is setting an examination, fully up to School Certificate standard, for the 
benefit of those juniors who wish to sit for it. There can be no harm in retaining 
hose who pass this examination, for they will then possess a certain educational status. 
here will be no differences, real or implied, between them and the rest of the staff. 
On the other hand, the failures must go, and they must be replaced as quickly as possible 
by qualified members. This must be done in fairness both to the profession and to 
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the Charter, since the very terms of the Charter were won by arguing that the professig 
was a Skilled and highly trained occupation. 


8. Advertisement is partly the answer 


The Government’s vocational brochure and Eric Leyland’s admirable Librarianshi 
as a career are two welcome newcomers to the scant field of appropriate literatuy 
available to the general public. Their distribution in school libraries would prow 
particularly valuable, for librarians as a whole do little to publicize their work or {j 
make educational contacts. They always expect the talent to seek out the library 
instead of vice versa. It would surely be an excellent idea to contact the headmaste 
of local grammar schools towards examination time, in order to discover what candi 
dates were likely to prove suitable material for future librarians. Moreover, what 
positions are advertised, the headmaster could again be contacted, so that he couli 
talk with and advise his pupils on the possibilities of librarianship. I personally thial 
it is not beyond the scope of a librarian to lecture fifth forms, if agreement can by 
reached with the educational authorities, on the scope and future of libraries. Logi 
successes in the field, such as promotions to Librarian or Deputy or other administratiy 
post, should always be well written-up in the local press, and the attractiveness 
the profession, which is no chimera to the book-lover, given full play. 


9. Librarians must keep up with the times 

This attractiveness would be more apparent to the outsider if librarians occasionallf 
lost their air of satisfaction and attempted to keep abreast of the times. If this 
doubted, consult your catalogue under the subject heading “‘ Atomic bomb.” 
three unnamed library systems with which I have some familiarity, none has shown aij 
appreciable change in fifteen years, and will not in another fifteen, unless a mirack 
occurs. They have been little more than repositories of books, shelved in confusia 
in inadequate presses, with little or no auxiliary evidence from which a borrows 
might infer that the stock was of vital interest to the librarian, or the readers’ require. 
ments of any concern., Inspiration has been completely lacking. To elaborate o 
this theme would be outside the scope of this article, but sufficient has already been sail 
to make it evident that such reactionary policies will repel rather than attract entrant. 
Unfortunately, this is not the most favourable time to revise and revitalize them 
Shortage of books, labour and material seriously restrict any ambitious programme, 
Yet, a start must be made where it is needed. It will have an important effect o1 
the induction of future assistants. 


10. Staff training 


Many assistants must thank their own resourcefulness for their successes, for often 
the libraries in which they serve their apprenticeship lag far behind even the long 
accepted canons. Indeed, many libraries display the reverse of scholarship, and it 
can only be assumed that the frustration suffered by- those members of their stafii 
whose theoretical library education is extensive, broad minded, and visionary must 
be unparalleled by any other example. Cataloguing (and classification) so bad that 
even laymen can point to its obvious faults, and other matters of library practic 
inexpertly carried out, can be seen in far too many libraries to-day. 

The first essential, of coursé, is an efficient librarian, but his efficiency wil! ultimately 
depend on the way he trains and nurtures his staff. I cannot do better than refet 
readers to the Presidential speech of this year. A far-sighted staff policy, with syste 
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atic training, in libraries at least endeavouring to follow the established rules of 
brarianship, is a necessity which must be implemented by all authorities. Full-time 
brary schools, at present reserved for ex-Servicemen, will, I hope, some day be open 
9 every member of the profession. 

These, then, are the essential points in a programme aimed at recruiting better 
istants, which in turn is the first plank in any reconstruction platform. I have 
urposely omitted mentioning the provision of better buildings because this will, 
Hunder present conditions, take time. Nevertheless, the remarks in paragraph 9 indicate 
hat much can be done with existing accommodation and resources providing the 
ibrarian shows even ordinary initiative. Finally, my apologies are due to all librarians 
nd libraries (and there are many) to whom and to which none of these remarks applies, 


~eaae” 


ural Library Service 


Olga S. Newman 


IBRARY provision in a rural area is usually in the hands of the County 
Education Committee, who have the responsibility of providing a service equal 
to that given by the better Urban Library Committees. There is a theory, 
ually current amongst urban librarians, that County Education Committees give 
an inferior kind of library service, which is, however, quite good enough for rural 
i@mreas. This theory is already being challenged by the more alive County Education 
ommittees. There should be only one standard for library service, and this service 
should be provided for all people regardless of where they live. 


In the larger counties the various county districts are being separated according 
0 geographical and historical affinities, and each district or Region is being treated 
“fs one unit, and library provision is considered for the district as a whole. The staff 
who have the task of making the library service operate in the Region, work from a 
‘@eub-Headquarters. I happen to work in one of the most remote and rural Regions 
of the West Riding County area, and I am going to try, therefore, to give you an 
insight into what it is like to supervise a library service for a rural area. In the West 
Riding County each Regional Officer completes a weekly diary, detailing all activities, 
for the benefit of the County Librarian. I am going to give you an enlarged diary 
for a typical week. Hours of duty are 38 a week, 9 a.m—5S p.m. daily, with a 
half-day on Saturdays. 
Monday 
It is 8 a.m. and the hired lorry is at the side door of the office. I arrive in time 
to superintend the loading of 40 book boxes on to it. The boxes are for ten villages 
in two remote valleys. The lorry will cover 90 miles before the day is over. There 
is the driver, his mate, a newly demobbed sailor stil! partly clad in uniform, and 
myself. We are ready by 8.30 a.m., and the lorry sets off. It is a lovely day, and as 
the lorry bumps and rattles along the narrow twisting lanes at more than the regulation 
20 miles an hour, the hills are sharp and clear. Already the heather is turning purple. 
At the first village on the route we halt at a little day school, and exchange a box 
of 50 books for the school’s seven children. Then we call at a farmhouse in a neigh- 
bouring village. This village has no public building and the voluntary librarian keeps 
the books in her kitchen, and allows the neighbours to call at stated times. As we 
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go from village to village, I talk on library matters to the librarian, whilst the men chang F 
the boxes. These villages are rather cut off from the rest of the Region, and a regu; 
visit at book exchange times often saves a special journey to individual villages. 


By 3.30 p.m. the boxes have all been delivered, and old boxes picked up. Thi 
lorry is driving through the local market town, where I drop off, leaving the drive 
to go on to the office to unload, where an assistant will sign his work sheet. I spen 
half an hour in a local café having tea. 
























is sti 


After queuing for a bus, on which I unexpectedly get a seat, after a 30 minute 
run I reach one of my larger villages. The population is 1,200, and the library cen 
has recently been moved to the local Community Centre. The book stock is 1,00), 
and the centre is open for six hours a week, on two evenings and one afternoon. Th 
librarian is paid for her work, and received training in routine duties before she took 


ub! 
sole charge of the village centre. ’ 


scho 


My visit to the centre is a routine one ; I check the issue records, note that thy Yt 


shelves are in order, and that there is an attractive display of catalogues and selecte/ 
non-fiction books on a low table. The centre is fairly busy, and I help a little at th 
issue table, and advise one or two borrowers on books I think they would like. Afier 
about half an hour I say “‘ Goodnight” to the librarian, and set off on a two-mik 
walk across the fields to a hamlet—six houses grouped around a cross roads. 


The actual population of the local government parish is 68, and so far no libray 
service has been given. My errand is to persuade a Mrs. Jones, who has been recom 
mended by a mutual friend, to act as a voluntary librarian. This evening is one o 
my lucky evenings ; sometimes a house-to-house canvass is involved. Mrs. Jong 
asks me in to discuss possibilities, and finally agrees to take 100 books into her hom 
and to allow her neighbours to come to choose books for an hour on Friday evening: 
At last I hurry away to catch my bus, feeling that the new centre will be in capab 
hands. At 8 p.m. I reach the office, just twelve hours after I started work in thBvi 

‘morning. i 


Tuesday 

Nine a.m. At the office again, answering letters and dealing with matters which have 
arisen during the previous day. The local town Branch Library is run by a professional 
librarian, who runs her Branch as a model for the Region. Part-time paid librarians 
are trained there, before they begin work in the villages. At 10 a.m. I have a con 
ference with the Branch Librarian on the progress we have made in preparation for 
the coming Children’s Book Week. Children from nine village schools are to share 
the week with the local school children, and transport details are now settled. 


The discussion over, the day’s postal requests are sorted out. These are always§ the 
astonishingly varied, and to-day’s batch includes books on timber pests, bee-keeping, § bor 
ley farming, drama, refrigeration, French classics, and a Russian grammar. Such libr 
books as are available will be posted off to-day : other books will be called in and of ; 
despatched as soon as possible. The drawback to the postal service is that people§ boc 
must know exactly what they want, and be able to put this on paper. Even so, | gui 
decide to send the four available plays by G. B. Shaw, and include a note asking whal§ aw: 
further titles are needed, as I cannot believe the borrower really wants a complete self Cy 
of Shaw’s works sent through the post. of | 
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A‘ For the remaining half an hour before lunch time I help the assistant who is busy 
unpacking and checking off the book boxes collected on yesterday’s exchange route. 


One-thirty p.m. sees me once more on the bus bound for a village of 300 people which 

is still without a library service. The only public building is a day school; I do not 
Bnormally like day schools for library purposes, and this is on the edge of the village, 
but it will have to serve. As I go in the children are enjoying playtime, and the Head- 
mistress gives me her help. The school is not used at all at night, and there is space 
for a wall cupboard for the books. This seems too good to be true, and so it proves 
to be. .I had noticed the school building was at least 300 years old, and when the 


Nt Headmistress tells me some of its history, I realise why it is not used at night. A 


former Headmaster haunts the little porch chamber on moonlight nights. As I do 
not wish to hear ghostly music when I visit the centre, apart from. any member of the 
public using such a centre, I decide to abandon the idea of a library centre in the 
school. On the way home I decide on the most suitable way of reporting the afternoon’s. 
Je work to my chief, and so finish work at 5 p.m. 


Wednesday 


|! Nine a.m. The day is spent in the office, and is occupied with correspondence, the 
‘@ cataloguing of new books received from County Headquarters and other routine 
matters. A Ministry of Labour hostel warden telephones to say her hostel for girls 
has suddenly been changed into a mixed hostel. Can I help her by exchanging some of” 
the light’ love stories for ones more suitable for men as soon as possible? I agree 
to see what can be done, and receive another call from an anxious local librarian who 
dm says that a local military unit has left her village in a hurry, taking away all the keys 
to the local Village Institute. No doubt these will be recovered in timé, but what about 
the library session to-night, which should be held in the Village Institute ? 


After an early tea, I cycle about six miles to a Parish Council meeting. Our voluntary 
village librarians are excellent as a rule, but occasionally a poor one is in office, and it 
is usually extremely difficult to mend matters. In this particular village, the local 
librarian has not been very good, and efforts to reform him have all failed. Finally 
the Parish Council have complained of the library service the village receives, and 
my visit is to arrange with the Parish Council a tactful way of getting rid of the 
jibrarian, and then improving the library service. 


The meeting over, I cycle a further three miles to a small Village Institute, where 
acentre is being opened for the first time. The Institute is typical of many, a small 
stone building with one large room, used for dances and meetings, and a small room 
used mainlyeas a kitchen. In the small room we have put a library cupboard and are 
to hold the library session for one hour each week. It is now growing dark, and in 
the soft light of two oil lamps I show the voluntary librarian how to register the 
borrowers, and to keep the simple records. Most of the people who come to join the 
library take an interest in the instructions, and the library session takes on the form 
of a social gathering. Several people enquire about the possibility of getting special 
books, and I explain how our Request Services work, and show them the various. 
guides and catalogues. At the end of an hour the cupboard is locked, and I cycle 
away, promising to come back in a few weeks’ time to see how the centre is progressing. 
Cycling along dark, twisting, country lanes for nine or ten miles is not a pleasant way 
of getting home. 
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Thursday 


To-day the Travelling Book Van goes out. Requests and issue trays for this particular 
route are collected, and by 9.15 a.m. the Cream Van is on the road. About 50 mile 
will be covered, and about 20 stops made. The women choose books for the family, 
as the men are out at work during the day. Each borrower can have individual 
attention, as only two or three people use the van at each stop. The service is costly 
in staff time and in money, but one fortnight’s issues in one parish equal the total 
issues in four months under the old centre method. By 5 p.m. the van is back at th 
office, and requests for books are left to be dealt with in the usual way. The assistant 
left on duty in the office has left a note to say that she had received a phone call saying 
the Branch Librarian in a small branch 16 miles away is ill. Consequently the assistant 
has gone to do relief duty at the Branch’s evening session. 

Friday 

After seeing the correspondence, and the requests for books to be sent through 
the post, I spend a couple of hours selecting books for centres on the next exchang 
route. Books are changed at four-monthly intervals, or at two-monthly intervals in 
the larger villages. The books selected are checked with the existing book stocks, 


and non-fiction books are entered on a location index. The checking and packing 
of the books is done by an assistant. 


I have an appointment with the County Librarian for lunch, over which we discus 
outstanding library business. Afterwards I take her to see a very dirty shop, which 
I am recommending as a possible temporary branch library for a small township which 
badly needs an expanded library service. The County Librarian agrees to my proposal, 
and will get the County Architect to deal with the matter. On the way back from th 
visit to the suggested branch premises, -we call at a branch library, where the branch i 
in session. I am pleased to note that everything is in apple-pie order and the Branci 
Librarian on top of her work. 


Saturday 

As on most Saturdays in late summer and autumn, the usual half-day is forfeited 
in order to take a book display to a show of some kind. The idea is to take a good 
collection of books on one particular subject to some place where many people wil 
see that the County Library has more to offer than the half-dozen or so books they see 
on that subject in their own village. The show may be for agriculture, gardeners, 
babies, young farmers, or any special group, but to-day I am due at the Annual District 
Rally of the Women’s Institute. Books, posters and all the paraphernalia necessary 
for shows are loaded into the van, and by 10.30 a.m. an assistant and I are drawing up 
to the back door of the hall where the rally is to be held. 


For the next two hours we are very busy, climbing a ladder, hammering up the 
back-cloth, fixing posters, arranging the books and generally getting ourselves very 
dirty. After a hurried lunch we are back at the stall, ready for our first customers. 
Before and after the rally we are busy answering enquiries, noting titles of books to 
be sent to enquirers. At the end of the afternoon we have collected 50 odd requests 
for books or housecraft, play production, music, gardening and crafts, all of which 
will be dealt with in the coming week. Wearied, we begin to pack up the books and 
take down the stall. By 7 p.m. we are unloading the van at the office ; our principal 
thought, “‘ At any rate, Sunday will be a day of rest this week !” 
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Correspondence 


The Editor, The Library Assistant. 
Sir,— 

We wish to bring to your attention the serious deviations from the advertised 
syllabus made by the Board of Examiners responsible for the recent Library Association 
Registration Examination English Literature paper. The Library Association Year 
Book states plainly that examinees in this paper should be prepared to answer questions, 
on “ General knowledge of outstanding works in the whole field of English Literature, 
and of the schools and movements in which they are grouped.” The paper, it is 
stated, is-to be designed expressly to test the working knowledge of the examinees, 
and should consist in the main of a seriesgof questions requiring brief answers only. 


We would point out that in the paper set on Wednesday, December 11th, 1946, 
only four questions correspond to the above. The remainder of the questions require, 

in varying degree, a knowledge of English literature which cannot be attained without 
recourse to specialised tuition as yet unavailable to candidates. Moreover, we are 
of the opinion that questions on prosody (i.e. Question 8: Explain and illustrate 
three of the following: Spenserian Stanza, Terza Rima, Catharsis, The Unities, 
Pastoralism, ‘‘ Comic Relief ’’) are completely out of place in a paper which purports 
to be a test of knowledge in the “ History of English Literature.” 


Question 4 : ‘‘ Give an account of the chief sources from which Shakespeare drew 
his plot material. . . .°. This question, which we think would be more suitable as 
the subject for a thesis, cannot possibly be dealt with in “‘ brief answers only.” A 
critical essay on Holinshed alone would require three to five thousand words ! 


No indication was made to candidates that the paper would include questions 
of this nature. We can think of no other public examination in which entrants are 
so completely misled by the requirements set forth in the preparatory syllabus. If, 
in future, the examiners persist in setting such papers (and we are certain that a 
definition of “‘ terza rima”’ would severely test the knowledge of eighty per cent. of 
the librarians in this country !) we feel strongly that some indication as to the nature 
of the questions to be answered should be made public beforehand. 


We are, 


Yours, etc., 

KATHLEEN M. WIGNALL 
JANET D. MORLEY 
EDNA THORNTON 
DOROTHY N. PEARCE 
LILLIE E. BROOKS 
MARY BISHOP 
MARGARET J. GRIBBIN 
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